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Some of My Experiences in the Mission-Field 
of South Dakota (1892—1897).* 
By REV. F. A. KIEss. 


I received my first call into the largest mission-field of the 
Northwest, in the State of South Dakota, far away from my good 
old home. In September, 1892, I left home for my long journey. 
When we had entered South Dakota over one hundred miles, the 
minister who had charge of ordaining and installing me boarded 
the train. We had known each other during college days; he was 
several years ahead of me and served a congregation in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and formerly had charge of my mission-field. Late in the 
evening of that same day we arrived at Northville, S.Dak., and 
were met by a member of the congregation at Mansfield, S. Dak., 
which was to be my post-office. The two ponies, broncos, which 
were hitched to a lumber-wagon, skipped like race horses over the 
rough prairie. 

In a short time we reached our destination, fourteen miles 


* These excerpts from Rev. Kiess’s interesting story of ‘his missionary 
experiences are printed by permission. Any readers interested in the complete 
story may obtain a copy of the booklet by addressing the Rev. F. A. Kiess, 
5842 Georgedale Rd., Route 9, Trilby, West Toledo, Ohio. Price: 50 cts. 
a copy, postpaid; 12 or more, 40 cts. a copy. — Editor’s Note. zy 
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from the station. What an impression the prairie had made 
upon me! I had never before seen a prairie —no trees, no build- 
ings, no homes, no barns, no huts, no fences, nothing but heaven 
above and land below. 

Our destination was a member’s home. After the greetings 
a substantial supper was served, good and clean, but no variety. 
I was dead tired; so I retired to pass my first night in South 
Dakota — and what a sleep! 

On the Sunday following my arrival at my future large 
mission-field I was ordained and installed in the'little frame church 
standing alone in the open prairie on a claim owned by the con- 
gregation located five miles from Mansfield. 

Long before time for services the members with their entire 
families began to assemble, arriving in vehicles of every descrip- 
tion — lumber-wagons, three-seated spring wagons, top buggies with 
and without the top, the latter a luxury in that country. The day 
was stormy; the wind blew so fiercely it seemed like a hurricane 
to me. I expected the little church to be blown over every minute. 

At last it was 10 o’clock, the hour for the service. The little 
church with a tower, similar to La Barita, was packed to the doors, 
and some spring seats were brought in from the lumber- or farm- 
wagons. This building had been built entirely by members. The 
altar, the pulpit, the baptismal font, everything was made by hand. 
They looked it, too! There was no organ or melodeon, much less 
a piano in the church; the pastor started the singing. Sometimes 
he struck the right pitch, but more often the wrong; nevertheless 
those German people just over from the Fatherland could sing 
and did sing, so loud that it drowned the howling wind outside. 
My dear friend Rev. George Fischer, now deceased, preached a 
splendid sermon. This was followed by a song, and then the 
grand moment of my ordination came. After the service, when 
general introductions had taken place, I stepped outside, where 
the people had gathered to greet friends and relatives, and over- 
heard a conversation in Low-German in which I was the topic, 
thus: “De neue Pastor blieft nich bi us,” meaning, “The new 
minister will not remain with us.” I answered in their dialect, 
"You will see that you are wrong.” How surprised they were that 
I could speak their Plattdeutsch! 

After a bountiful dinner, prepared by the wife of one of the 
leading members, Rev. Fischer and I left for the next congregation, 
at Rudolph, S. Dak., about eighteen miles from the Mansfield con- 
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gregation, north. This congregation was the largest in the entire 
mission-field. As it was not in possession of a church-building, the 
services were held in a small country public school. The members 
sat so crowded together, in the installation service, which began 
at two o'clock, they could not rise for prayers or the Scripture- 
lesson. Even standing-room was not available. 

Then we headed for the county-seat of Brown County, the 
city of Aberdeen, a beautiful, city, modern and up to date. It is 
a tailroad and business center, a thriving city. Four families 
constituted the congregation here and some girls who were em- 
ployed in the city. Services were conducted in the little three- 
room private home of a member by the name of Jaenecke. I shall 
never forget the kindness of Mr. Jaenecke and his good wife. We 
had supper with them (I always received my supper from them 
thereafter), and soon after my installation took place. These 
people in Aberdeen proved to be my best Christian friends in 
South Dakota. 

After the service we had a social gathering until bedtime. 
I certainly was tired that evening although I had really not done 
anything. My friend had done the work, and he showed no signs 
of fatigue. He was accustomed to the climate, especially to. the 
terrible wind. 

Aberdeen is about twenty-five miles from the Mansfield church. 
I made this trip every other Sunday, preaching at Mansfield in 
the forenoon, at Rudolph in the afternoon, and in Aberdeen in 
the evening, returning the twenty-five miles to Mansfield, where 
my home was because of its central position, the next day. This 
fifty-mile round trip was made rain or shine. Fortunately it was 
mostly shine, as we had little rain; but the heat in the few summer 
months and the cold in winter, sometimes 40 to 50 degrees below 
zero, together with snow-drifts, did not make it very pleasant for 
missionaries. My life was endangered many times, and on several 
occasions I came very near losing it. 

Instead of returning to my home the following day, we drove 
about twenty miles to the town of Groton to get the ponies and 
buggy furnished the missionary in this field. The pastor in Groton 
had cared for them during the vacancy in this field. The top 
buggy proved to be a very dilapidated affair. The two broncos 
were named Minnie and Kate. Minnie was gentle, but Kate could 
not bear to have her legs touched. : 

On Tuesday we covered the return forty-five miles with the 
ponies in less than six hours. 
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The Western Trip. 


During the first week in my mission-field we visited the mem- 

bers of the Mansfield congregation. These people were mostly 
from Germany, but one family was from Wisconsin and another 
one from Ohio. A few had brought some means from the old 
country, but the majority were very poor. No family was able 
to make a living on a farm of 160 acres, they had to farm a larger 
acreage. 
In the year 1892 the farmers in this section of South Dakota 
had harvested a fairly good crop; the threshing season was in full 
swing at the time of my arrival. But during my six years of 
mission-work there I saw but one good crop, and that only in its 
growth; it was never harvested. A hailstorm the like of which 
I have never witnessed destroyed everything. The hailstones were 
so large that they killed the stock in the prairie and broke the 
shingles on the roofs. Nothing was left after the storm, not even 
the hay or straw outside —the bare ground was all that could 
be seen. The farmers immediately left for other parts of the 
State or to other States to earn a little money to carry them through 
the winter. I saw many a strong man in tears after that storm — 
and was it a wonder? 

The Dakota soil is very fertile, but lack of rain, early and 
late frosts, the Russian thistle, the hot winds, are the chief enemies 
of the crops. 

Assistance and relief for the hail-stricken areas came from 
other States. Carloads of all kinds of grain, food, and clothing 
were shipped in. I was made distributor of all the goods. This 
was an enormous task. No distinction was made in the distribu- 
tion; whether the sufferer was a member of the congregation or 
not, every needy person received his or her portion. Every bushel 
of grain had to be recorded; ‘for at the next crop they had to 
return to the elevator whatever had been received, bushel for bushel. 

On the Saturday before my second Sunday in South Dakota 
we drove to the western congregations and mission-places. Mans- 
field, then my place of residence, is in Spink County, Rudolph 
and Aberdeen in Brown County. The western counties are Faulk, 
Edmunds, and Potter. These counties have an area equal to that 
of Rhode Island. In Faulk County was located the fourth organ- 
ized congregation, about twenty-five miles from Mansfield. This 
congtegation was in a section of South Dakota where wells were 
at a premium. One well served the entire congregation, and some 
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had as far as eleven to thirteen miles to go. The driven wells 
were only for cattle and contained salt water, so that the farmers 
needed no extra salt for their cattle or their horses. I had a 
pteaching-place in Edmunds County, near Ipswich. I made this 
trip every two weeks. I went to the congregation on Saturdays, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, preached there in the forenoon, 
drove about twenty miles into Edmunds County, preached at the 
mission-place in the afternoon, and then returned to my home, 
covering sixty-five miles on that trip. 

At Wesley, Spink County, twenty miles southwest of Mans- 
field, there was another mission-place. These people were served 
partly on week-days and partly on Sundays. After two years 
of hard labor the number of congregations and preaching-places 
had increased from six to twelve. In order to reach these places 
regularly, which were from seventy-five to ninety miles apart, it 
was necessary to travel with horse and buggy and sled from four 
thousand to five thousand miles annually. 

I added three more ponies to my original two. Han was 
a German, a big, long-legged, lazy fellow; Dick, a chunky, tricky 
fellow; the name of the fifth has slipped my memory. Besides 
my five ponies I had two buggies and one cutter. In some sections 
the prairie was literally covered with stones, so that ponies had to 
be shod every four or six weeks, and the tires of my buggies had 
to be renewed every year. 


My First Year of Mission Service. 


Wherever I conducted services, I started a school and in- 
structed the children of the congregations and mission-places. The 
first year I instructed a class of 44 children for confirmation; they 
were located at four different congregations and at one of the 
pteaching-places. When they were confirmed, the parents appre- 
ciated my work so much that this first confirmation yielded an 
increase to my purse of $180. Never thereafter did I receive such 
an amount for confirmation. 

Although I was a missionary, doing work for the Synod, 
I never received a dollar from the Synod as salary. During my 
first year I baptized 80 children, and for every child I received 
from one to five dollars. The congregations paid me a salary 
of $400 a year, which was paid, not monthly or semiannually, but, 
mark it, every twelve months. 

To my care was entrusted the entire mission-field of 1,000 
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souls. To visit every family once a year, since they lived so far 
apart, was my greatest task. Between the congregations which 
were twenty-five, fifty, and ninety miles apart, there was scarcely 
a house or a living thing to be seen outside of gophers, coyotes, 
prairie-dogs, and the big jack-rabbits. 

As to the climate in the northern part of South Dakota, there 
are not four seasons, spring, summer, fall, and winter, but only two, 
summer and winter. Winter very frequently begins in September 
and lasts until June, and from June to September it is summer. 
The summers are as exceedingly hot as the winters are cold. When 
no rain falls during May, June, and July, everything is dried up, 
and when the hot winds are driven from the Southwest over the 
prairie, the heat becomes unbearable at times; man and beast search 
for a cool place in the shade or in the cellar. I had my eyelids 
burned driving against the hot wind, which is as hot as though it 
came out of an excessively heated furnace. The heat became so 
intense that the thermometer stood at from 115 to 120 in the shade. 
Perspiration was dried up by the heat before it could be wiped off. 
The air would be filled with dust and fine sand, which almost 
hid the sun in a cloudless sky. The crops were burned, and 
the wind thrashed the few ears of grain that were still left. This 
is the time when one must look out for prairie fires. On one 
of my trips after I had lit my pipe, I threw the match away. 
Looking back, I noticed that the prairie was on fire. I turned the 
ponies around and drove them into the fire, thereby tramping out 
the blaze and preventing an enormous damage. The hair on the 
ponies’ legs was singed. 

On another occasion a prairie fire, driven by a swift wind, 
followed me. To save myself and the ponies, I started the prairie 
ahead of me burning, and when the fire that followed came to the 
burned space, it had no nourishment, and I was saved. There is 
no way of extinguishing a prairie fire; it burns until the entire 
prairie is black for hundreds of miles. In order to keep the fire 
from a town or city, from churches, schools, and homes, a firebreak 
was made outside of the village. From ten to twelve furrows were 
plowed around the entire city or buildings, then a space of several 
rods was left, and another ring of furrows was plowed. This 
‘done, the prairie grass between the two rings of furrows was set 
on fire, and if a prairie fire approached it, it was halted. In this 
way entire villages and buildings were saved. 

Another plague during the summer months are the mosquitoes. 
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Dakota is filled with sloughs, that is, large and small ponds. Some 
would dry out in the summer; the deeper ones held water through- 
out the summer. These sloughs were filled with stagnant water, 
and offensive odors came from them. The water was not fit to 
drink, and my ponies would not touch it. The sloughs were the 
breeding-places for the Dakota mosquitoes, which are larger than 
ordinary mosquitoes. If a person traveled against the wind, he 
would not be bothered so much, but to travel with the wind — 
what a torture! 

Puffing tobacco smoke at them did a little good. My ponies 
wete actually gray, instead of showing their natural chestnut color, 
from the myriads of insects that settled on them. 

The thunder in Dakota sounds as though the end of the 
world were being announced. You can hear it and not see a cloud. 
A thunderstorm may come and pass by, and not a drop of rain 
may fall. 

Cyclones are very common in Dakota. I witnessed a cyclone 
- when I was about fifteen miles from shelter of any kind, out in 
the open prairie. When the first hail began to come down, I hur- 
tiedly unhitched the ponies and let them go wherever their instinct 
directed them. I took down the top of the buggy and piled stones 
in the buggy to weight it down; then I wrapped myself from 
head to foot in a blanket. When the hail struck me it felt as 
though some one were throwing stones at me. I dared not uncover. 
Soon a soaking rain drenched me, and the buggy under which 
I crawled was lifted up and taken from my sight. I finally found 
it with all the stones in it over a mile from where it had been. 
The top was gone, and the axles were bent almost beyond repair. 
While I was trying to repair the buggy, another hail-storm came 
up, but no cyclone accompanied it; however, the stones were large 
enough to kill a man. I saved myself by running to a near-by 
strawstack and crawling into it. After that storm had passed and 
a little rain had fallen, all was over. But where were my ponies? 
Were they dead or alive? Did they make for home or dig them- 
selves into a strawstack? The only thing for me to do was to 
walk in the direction the cyclone had taken. I walked miles, — how 
many I never knew, —but found no trace of the ponies and no 
one of whom I could inquire about them. By this time it began 
to get dark. 

In the summer the day begins at 2 o’clock in the morning and 
ends at 10 at night; in winter it is just the reverse — the day begins 
at 9 in the morning and ends at 3 in the afternoon. In the distance 
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I saw something dark; was it a strawstack or a shack? Upon 
approaching it, to my joy I found it to be a shack. A man stood 
in the doorway; he was a bachelor. I told him of my plight and 
my experience. By this time it was dark. He invited me in and 
told me to take off my wet clothes and dry them. He surely was 
kind to me. Incidentally, the sociability of Dakota by these first 
settlers is unsurpassed. I have never found such ready and helping 
hands. This man and I were soon good friends. He gave me 
a pair of trousers and a shirt to put on. While I was hanging 
my wet clothes up to dry, he made some good coffee and fried 
bacon, eggs, and potatoes; he had no bread and butter. I remained 
with him all night. 

When dawn arrived, we were up, and after breakfast, which 
was the same as the meal the night before, we started together to 
hunt my ponies. He hitched up his farm team, and we drove in 
the direction the cyclone had taken. We traced it by the straw 
scattered over the prairie. Animals, if loose, will never go against 
the wind, always with it, to save their lives. We traveled about - 
five or six miles and met a farmer who came from his home to 
examine his ruined barn. We asked him if he had seen any ponies, 
Dakota broncos, with harness on. He answered, “No.” We as- 
sisted this farmer, who had lost all his horses, six in number, to 
extricate a calf out of the débris. Having done this, we proceeded — 
on our hunt. We passed several strawstacks; finally we saw one 
moving slightly and thought the ponies must be there, and sure 
enough, they were eating the straw in the stack into which they 
had buried themselves and thus saved their lives. 

Now, why did I have to go through this storm and all the 
excitement? Through that storm in which I almost lost my life, 
I became acquainted with those people. I asked them whether 
they would invite all the farmers and their families in the sur- 
rounding section of from ten to fifteen miles to come together 
on a certain day, as I wished to conduct a service. They gladly 
consented. For a year I held services in a schoolhouse that was 
centrally located, and believe it or not, the people came every two 
weeks for services, some a distance of twenty miles. In the course 
of time these people built a neat little church, which was dedicated. 
~The congregation multiplied, and now a parsonage is built beside 
the church, and a resident Lutheran pastor is living in their midst. 
I met the pastor of this congregation, and he told me the people _ 
still say, “God through a cyclone started our congregation.” ~ 
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How God Prevented My Meeting with a Sad Accident. 


It happened thus: I intended to travel fifty to sixty miles 
by train to explore a new mission-field. I had to drive to the 
Station with my ponies, a distance of about seven miles from home. 
One of my ponies became frightened at some Russian thistle driven 
by the high wind across the prairie. When these thistles are full 
grown, they resemble a wagon wheel and come rolling along as 
swiftly as the wind carries them, rolling along on the ground. 
One of these struck one of the ponies; he jumped and tore a strap 
off the harness. I mended it as well as I could in a hurry and drove 
on again. It tore again and would not hold. Finally I approached 
the station, and just as I reached it, the train which I was to take 
pulled out of the station — the only train I ever missed. My people 
all know that I am on time, yes, even an hour or a half ahead of 
time. That train which I missed, plunged through a defective 
bridge, and many were seriously injured and killed. The greater 
number of those who were killed were in the smoking-car. I would 
probably have been among them, either injured or killed. I thanked 
God for preventing my boarding that fatal train. 


Two Trips Never to be Forgotten. 


The first one of these two trips was the one made to the 
Black Hills, where Calvin Coolidge, the President of the United 
States, spent his summer vacation. 

It was in October, 1892, when my partner and I set out with 
the ponies. There was no railroad from our section to the Black 
Hills. It took us four days, and at night we camped out. We 
had sufficient supplies of food, but after the first night of camping 
our supply of food was greatly diminished. Coyotes got into 
our buggy and helped themselves, but did not disturb us in our 
sleep. The third day we did not have a bit to eat and did not 
know where to get a supply. My partner, a man of 250 pounds, 
almost fainted because of hunger, and I was hungry also. On the 
fourth day of our journey we struck the Black Hills and saw a log 
hut and stopped. A tough-looking man came out, and we asked 
him for some food. Much to our surprise he gave us what he had. 
_ We were willing to pay him, but he would not accept a penny. 
On Friday we reached our destination, and for the first time since 
leaving home we saw trees and woods again. While the State of 
South Dakota was a prohibition State long before all States became 
dry, the people in the Black Hills were wet, very wet — open 
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saloons in every village, town, and city. In fact, the saloons were 
the largest buildings in the town, the only place where men and 
women gathered and spent their time. So we went to a certain 
saloon in a town to meet some people and gather information. 
By the way, that saloon-keeper was not such a bad man; he was 
vety kind to us and invited us to board with him free of charge, 
which we did. 

On Saturday we went around to invite people for services the 
following Sunday, and the saloon-keeper mentioned it to every per- 
son who entered his saloon. His place was kept open even on 
Sundays. When Sunday came, men and women arrived early. 
The saloon, the only meeting-place in town, was literally packed 
with all kinds of Black Hills people. I opened the service and 
preached in English; my partner followed with a sermon in Ger- 
man, One man, a cowboy, rough and tough-looking, said after 
the service: “Men, that was a good sermon the Englishman 
gave us; let’s fill this hat with a collection.” He passed around the 
hat, counted the money, $17.35, threw away some buttons, and 
put some cartridges, which were also in his hat, in his pocket. 
The saloon-keeper treated every one to a glass of beer. 


We organized a congregation and promised to supply it with 
a minister. This was done. If you should go to the Black Hills 
to-day, you would find a large congregation with a church, par- 
sonage, and minister there. A Lutheran sanitarium is there also. 

Our return trip, with one exception, was pleasant. Our buggy 
broke down under the heavy weight of my partner. We had no 
ropes, no wire; but we saw wild grape-vines long and strong, and 
with them we mended the broken parts. We finally got home safe 
and were glad of it. That is the beginning of the Lutheran Church 
in the Black Hills. 


My Second Trip to North Dakota. 


The week before Christmas, in 1892, I went to North Dakota. 
It was bitter cold, 30 to 40 degrees below zero, and I had a severe 
cold and felt bad. I took some cough medicine along and drank 
the contents of the whole bottle, but it did no good. I left Aber- 
deen in the evening on the Chicago and Northwestern train over 
‘Oaks to Jamestown, N.Dak. This train was a mixed train, pas- 
senger and freight combined, and stopped at every station all along 
the line. It was slow stopping to load and unload, to drop off 
a cat and pick up other cars. We arrived at Jamestown at 2 A.M. 
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The stove in the passenger-car was kept red hot all the time, and 
I sat behind it and sweat the cold out of my system. 

In the Jamestown railroad station I saw real Indians for the 
first time. There were dozens of them, wrapped in their own 
Indian blankets and conversing in their Indian language. I noticed 
how they ate raw meat and drank one cup of coffee after another. 
But although they were savages, they were harmless. About 4 a. mM. 
the coast-to-coast overland heavy train of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad came along, drawn by two monstrous engines. I boarded 
this train. It passed through Mandan and Bismarck, the capital 
of North Dakota, and at Salem I left that grand train. I had 
to wait there in a general store, where dry goods, groceries, shoes, 
and hardware were for sale. While I was there, a farmer and his 
wife came in. The wife bought a small necktie, a Christmas present 
for one of her sons, and paid $1.50 for it. I thought it was too 
much to pay for a necktie; it appeared to be of inferior quality. 
From 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. I waited patiently for my man to arrive. 
Finally he came in a double-box lumber-wagon, which was loaded 
with geese and ducks for the market. He had done his selling 
and trading and had fed his horses — three horses are a team thete. 

This was Friday, the last Friday before Christmas. We started 
out that afternoon, seated high up on a spring seat for a seventy- 
mile trip. The farmer lived seventy miles from the railroad and 
had to travel that distance to the nearest town to trade. Although 
his horses kept up a lively trot, it was past midnight when we 
reached our destination. This was the coldest trip I had made 
since that terrible blizzard. Our way led around a large mountain, 
a distance of twenty miles, and we made only six miles an hour. 
When the sun was in the west, it was dark on the east side of the 
mountain at 3 p.m.; but the mountains in North Dakota check 
the severe winds to some extent while they have a full sweep in 
the prairie. As soon as we had arrived at the farmhouse, which 
was comfortably heated with North Dakota coals, which are found 
on the surface, rather soft and smoky, we had an early breakfast, 
about 3 a.m. This farmhouse was also Uncle Sam’s post-office 
and a sort of stop-over for farmers who lived still fifty miles farther 
away from Salem. The landlord showed me my room; he had 
one reserved for me out of three rooms constituting the “hotel.” 
Dozens of men were sleeping on the kitchen floor that night to 
start early for their homes. My room was the front room and 
spare room of the house, but it was filled with thousands of bushels 
of wheat, North Dakota hard wheat, from which the bread for 
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the king of England is prepared. A ladder reached to the top of 
the wheat, and a bed was made for me on top of that. No mattress, 
no springs, I had to crawl on hands and knees under a two-foot 
space between the pile of wheat and the ceiling. There I slept like 
a log, solid and sound. The huge amount of wheat was not cold 
in the room, but to my surprise was warm. That wheat of Dakota 
furnishes the best flour in the world and the very best bread. Sleep- 
ing on top of thousands of bushels of wheat reminds me of sleeping 
in a terribly cold night on top of a stove, the kitchen stove; and 
it was heated, too! How is this? Very simple! It was in a one- 
room huge house of a Russian family, built of sod. In one corner 
of the house the family had built a stove about 7 feet long and 
3 feet high of cobblestones and mortar, and the fire of this stove 
was like a fire in a long furnace. The fuel consisted of dry cow- 
chips. The raw manure when dry is mixed with straw and clay and 
water and then dried again and cut up in large square blocks. 
It gives an enormous heat — cheap fuel for poor people. My bed 
was fixed on top of such a stove. The stove was the bedstead. 
On top of the stove or oven square stones were placed, and on 
these were boards and bedding. This was the warmest bed I ever 
slept in. On Saturday I instructed 30 children in the public-school 
house in the Catechism and Bible History and had them memorize 
Christmas hymns. On Sunday I preached my first Christmas ser- 
mon, —I still have it, —and the whole congregation partook of 
Holy Communion. I remained there Monday and Tuesday and 
returned home Wednesday. According to my note-book I received 
a Christmas collection of $56.38. I have never met any more. 
friendly, more sociable, and kinder people than those in North 
Dakota. There is now a thriving congregation there, with a beau- 
tiful church, school, and parsonage. A minister who served the 
Lutheran congregation at Preble, Adams County, Ind., was pastor 
out there, and his son, for many years. 


Second Year of My Mission-Work in South Dakota. 


My pony named Minnie became sick and could not do the 
work any more. Poor Minnie from the time of that terrible 
blizzard began to fail. She was put on a pasture and given a rest, 
which was well deserved. Hans was put in her place. 

In June I went to the District convention in Minneapolis and 
left my young wife [he had been married April 30, 1893. — Ep.} 
with the wife of a neighbor pastor, forty-five miles from our home. 
While there, she experienced her first cyclone. The cyclone lifted 
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the church from its foundation, demolished the sheds in which 
the members put their horses during the services, injured section- 
hands who had taken shelter under the sheds, but left the parsonage 
unharmed. God saved the wives of His servants. 

At the convention of the Minnesota and Dakota District I pre- 
sented five voting congregations to Synod: Mansfield, Northville, 
Aberdeen, Wecota, and Ashton. Amid cheers and applause they 
were accepted. The President of the District declared: “Never in 
the history of Synod were so many congregations presented by one 
man.” Every missionary had to make a verbal report of his work 
and the accomplishments in his field. My report pleased the con- 
vention to such an extent that it was unanimously decided to give 
me an assistant in the person of a student. In September the 
student arrived, and he was a great help to me. He was supported. 
by the Mission Board. 

Before I shall go on with the narration of my experiences in 
the mission-field of South Dakota, I shall mention the entire field 
‘that I covered alone and the congregations with their pastors of 
the years 1931 and 1932. 


1. Mansfield, S. Dak.; Rev. C. F. Kellermann — 215 souls. 

2. Chelsea, S. Dak.; Rev. C. F. Kellermann — 62 souls. 

. Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Rev. F. J. Graeber — 300 souls. 

. Aberdeen, S. Dak., thirteen miles southwest (formerly Rudolph). 
. Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Rev. F. T. Eggert — 236 souls. 

. Ipswich, S. Dak.; Rev. R. F. Gaunn. 

. Wecota, S. Dak.; Rev. A. Szegedin — 138 souls. 

. Roscoe, S. Dak.; Rev. J. P. Scherf. 

. Hot Springs, S. Dak.; Rev. A. C. Scholtz. 

10. Lebanon, S. Dak.; Rev. Th. Schroeder. 


[shall conclude this chapter by a poem composed by our good 
neighbor bachelors, Jim and Charley. I still have the original in 
their own handwriting. Here it is: — 
“Verse of a song sung at a Fourth of July celebration at 

Scatterwood Lake, 1893. 

“Tye reached the land of drought and heat, 

Where nothing grows for man to eat, — 

We do not live, we only stay; 

We are too poor to move away. 

Oh, Dakota land, sweet Dakota land, 

As on thy burning soil I stand 

And wonder why it never rains 

Till Gabriel blows with trumpet sound 

And says:. ‘The rains have gone around.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks prior to 1888. 


The Synod-Mindedness of Those Pioneers. 
By REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 


We have noted the mission-mindedness of those hardy pioneer 
Lutherans of the English tongue in the Ozarks. We have also 
shown how they endeavored to foster the Christian day-school in 
their midst, and with signal success in some of their congregations. 
In fact, in all the principal lines of church activities they were 
making a brave fight amidst and against many adverse circum- 
stances. In this article we wish to exhibit their synod-mindedness, 
their efforts, and the final success. 

Let us remember that they had come from the East, rather 
the Southeast, most of them from Eastern Tennessee, some from 
Western North Carolina; some had been members of the Holston 
Synod, others of the Tennessee Synod. These two synods were 
practically alike. These people were loyal Lutherans. Keep in 
mind what Rev. A. W. Meyer told about them, especially in 
Vol. VII, p. 37, that they did not merely know that there was such 
a thing as the Book of Concord, but that they had this book in 
practically every home; and, “best of all, these books were read 
and studied.” Some of those laymen wete practically home-made 
theologians. 

In order to hold fast that which they had, there was need of 
getting together more or less regularly. They were too poor to go 
back East to attend synodical conventions and conferences. Their 
settlements were small and scattered, so that at first they could not 
meet often. But absence made their hearts grow fonder. They 
were synod-minded. Where there’s a will, there’s a way. They 
managed to have informal meetings now and then. There is no 
authentic record, as far as known to the writer at present, of any 
meetings previous to August 16—20, 1872, at the Gravelton school- 
house in Wayne Co., not so very far from the cradle of the German 
Missouri Synod, Perry Co., Mo. 

The proceedings, or minutes, of that conference are on record, 
and there is an account of it in the Quarterty, Vol. III, p. 100 ff. 
We shall therefore not repeat too much. And yet, since it was 
a vety important meeting, it is but meet that we stop long enough 
to note the synod-mindedness of those few representatives of English 
Lutheranism in Missouri. Their interest in the formation of a synod 
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or a conference is manifested by their attendance, their attention, 
and their action in the matter. 

Dr. C. F. W. Walther was the leading spirit in the matter. 
He himself states in the aforementioned article that this “free con- 
ference of Lutherans of German and English tongues was held for 
the purpose of promoting the English Lutheran Church in the 
West.” But who started the ball a-rolling? Dr. Walther in- 
forms us: “The invitation to.this meeting was issued by the English 
Lutheran pastors, J. Moser and P. Henkel at Gravelton, Mo.” 

Dr. Walther also expresses his joy at witnessing the absorbing 
interest manifested by “every member of the conference, including 
the lay delegates,” in the doctrinal discussions, which were based 
on sixteen theses submitted by Dr. Walther himself. There was 
no dissenting voice, but perfect unity in the faith and spirit. 

The chief practical questions to be considered were these: 
“What is to be done in order to gather the many English-speaking 
Lutherans who have come from the East to the West and are living 
widely scattered?” ‘How can pastors be gained for those people 
who live so scattered in case they are gathered into congregations?” 
These were their problems. 

The immediate result of the thorough discussions of all the 
issues presented was the resolution to organize the English Lutheran 
Conference of Missouri. — 

It was but a very small conference, consisting at first of only 
three pastors, each with a small congregation, but it managed, by 
the grace of God and under His blessings, not only to exist, but to 
grow, slowly, but steadily. It was a brave little band, but there 
were many difficulties and obstacles to overcome, and they needed 
help and encouragement from those whom they looked upon as 
sponsors. Their trust in the Lord’s gracious presence and help 
sustained them in many a trial. i 

Though there were annual meetings regularly, at least with 
very few exceptions, there were some meetings of which we have 
no official records, or minutes, or proceedings. Such is the case 
concerning whatever conventions they had, in the years between 
1872 and 1876. Perhaps no provision was made to have any pro- 
ceedings printed in those years, or if they were, all seem to have been 
lost. Still, if any reader has, or knows of, any such publications, 
it would be a fine opportunity to serve the good cause of preserving 
such valuable sources of synodical history by informing the librarian 
of our Concordia Seminary Library. 
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It is really interesting to follow up a certain line of activity 
through the entire series of the proceedings of that little, but wide- 
awake conference. We shall now proceed to observe its unflagging 
interest and zeal in behalf of sustaining and strengthening the 
conference from the series of proceedings on hand. 

Dr. Walther had given these people an excellent demonstration 
how orthodox Lutheran conferences and synodical conventions are 
to be conducted. His wonderful leadership had been a revelation 
and an inspiration to them. A good beginning had been made at 
Gravelton, but Dr. Walther could not be with them after that, 
though in all his work he did not forget them. He did for them 
what he could because he was really interested in their success, and 
he wished them well. 

There were, however, comparatively few members of the Mis- 
souri Synod at that time who were interested in the development 
of English Lutheran Church activities, neither in the Ozarks nor 
anywhere else. Too many of them conceived the true religion as 
being wrapped up in the German language. To them it seemed 
impossible to have an orthodox Lutheran Church in any other 
language. The German language was to them like the ancient 
Chinese Wall, which only a few daring ones were willing to climb 
to the top and examine what might be on the other side of it. 
We do not mean to criticize them, but merely to state a fact. 

Thus it came to pass that during the first years of its existence 
we find the little English Conference of Missouri at the very gates 
of the big Chinese Wall, but unfortunately on the wrong side, the 
outside, neglected by its well-to-do neighbor, the Missouri Synod. 

In August, 1876, the little conference met at St. Paul’s Church 
neat Marshfield, Webster Co., Mo., Rev. A. Rader, pastor. Not 
one representative from the big sister was at this meeting, nor was 
there even as much as a letter to explain this utter absence. Well, 
there was a letter from Prof. F. A.Schmidt, a professor of theology 
of the Norwegian Synod, who had attended the first convention 
with Dr. Walther and had been the secretary at that time. He 
wrote the brethren that he had been transferred from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, to the Norwegian seminary at Madison, Wis., 
and would be too far removed to be with them hereafter. The little 
conference responded with resolutions of regrets, closing with the ~ 
remark that they were “earnestly desiring cooperation with him and’ 
the brethren of the Missouri Synod.” ¥ 

About a year later Rev. L.M. Wagner, “bearing a letter of 
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honorable dismissal from the Holston Synod of Tennessee to the 
English Conference of Missouri” joined the conference, having 
accepted the call to Castor, Bollinger Co., Mo. Rev. Wagner was 
not only a pastor, but also an educator and a poet. Immanuel 
Congregation of Webster Co. joined the conference at that time 
also, also the properly so-called “perennial candidate” O. P. Davis 
of Marshfield. (Cf. Quarterty, VIII, p.67.) This conference 
met at Hindsville, Ark. Representatives of the Missouri Synod 
were again conspicuous by their absence. The president, Rev. A. 
Rader, “asked if any intelligence had been received from the 
brethren of the Misssouri Synod and if they had been informed of 
the present meeting.” The former secretary said that he had re- 
ferred the matter to Rev. J.R. Moser and that, as far as known, 
no definite information had been obtained. Thus it appeared that 
somehow the secretaries of the conference had failed to send out 
the necessary information to the brethren in time. So there is a 
good excuse for their absence on this occasion. The conference 
resolved “that we express our sorrow at the absence of the Missouri 
brethren and request them to favor us with their presence and 
counsel as often as convenient and that it be made the duty of the 
secretary to inform them in the future of the conventions of Con- 
ference.” (Sixth Proceedings, p.3.) On the same page we read 
the following preamble and resolution as presented by the president 
and adopted by the conference: “Feeling that it will be to our in- 
terest and benefit to unite with some larger body whose doctrinal 
position is one with ours, and knowing that the doctrinal position 
of the Synodical Conference is such and that, being such, it is purely 
Lutheran, therefore be it resolved that we apply to that body for 
membership therein as early as practicable.” 

This was indeed a sincere and straightforward expression of 
eatnest synod-mindedness. Moreover, suiting the action to the 
resolution, straightway the Rev. J. E. Rader was appointed to trans- 
late the constitution of the Synodical Conference, and the President, 
Rev. A. Rader, was to take care of the correspondence with the 
President of that body on the matter of a union with it and to 
present his information to the next meeting of Conference. 

In August, 1878, we find the conference assembled at Castor, 
near Gravelton, not far from Perry Co. “Letters and greetings were 
received from a number of the brethren of the Synodical Con- 
ference in reply to invitations extended them to attend our con- 
ference, expressing their deep sympathy with us in the progress of 
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our common cause. However, to our great disappointment and 
deep regret they all failed to attend.” 

The following resolutions give expression to the sentiments of 
the conference on this matter: “1) Resolved that we express our 
sorrow that we were prevented from enjoying their counsel and 
wholesome advice in the great work before us. 2) Resolved that we 
express our joy at the encouragements and the promises of as- 
sistance, interest, and sympathy shown to us by them. But as the 
members of this conference ventured into an organization upon 
their suggestion and the promises of assistance from them, and as 
they failed for the three last sessions to favor us with any aid, and 
as we have substantial reasons to expect some of them, and as our 
business is of such a nature as to require their assistance, of which 
we also had duly informed them, therefore we feel that they are not 
entirely excusable for not sending us at least one counselor. But as 
often as our disappointments have been heretofore, we nevertheless 
express a confident hope that we will be honored by the presence 
of some of them in our midst at our next meeting.” 

Let it be remembered that, where they made mention of being 
in need of, and desiring, assistance, they did not refer to pecuniary 
aid; but what they felt they needed even more than money was 
the inspiring influence and guidance of that high-class counsel of 
the leaders of the Missouri Synod. 

They certainly were humble and modest in their expectations 
and in spite of repeated disappointment were remarkably optimistic. 
Such resolutions plainly show how seriously synod-minded they were, 
how much they desired to share the blessings of synodical fellowship. 
And finally their optimism was rewarded with seeing buds at least, 
promising fruits, of realization of their fondest hopes in the future. 

Conference convened at St. Paul’s Church October 10—16, 
1879, near Marshfield, Mo. The proceedings of this convention 
contain some more interesting details concerning their synod- 
mindedness. (VIII, p.4.) In the President’s report we note that 
the pastor of St. Paul’s Church and president of the conference 
had taken special pains to do what he could to promote a more 
lively fellowship with the brethren of the Missouri Synod. He 
reports as follows: “I appointed Rev. L.M. Wagner delegate to the 
Synodical Conference at its last sessions to lay before it the wants 
and wishes of ‘our little body.’ Not being able myself to attend 
the last convention of the Western District of the Missouri Synod, 
as desired by the pastors and members of Conference, I appointed 
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Rev. L.M. Wagner, or, in case he could not attend, Rev. J.R. 
Moser, to attend and represent our conference before that body 
and also to solicit union with it, as we were advised by the Synod- 
ical Conference. I recommend that Conference take into due con- 
sideration the subject of a closer union with the Western District 
of the Missouri Synod and take such steps as are necessary to con- 
summate such a union as early as possible. May the Lord bless us 
in the work before us till it be accomplished! Amen.” 
(Signed) A. Raper. 


On page 5 of the same proceedings we read that a letter from 
Rev. J. R. Moser was received in which he states his inability to 
attend the English Conference sessions, but wishes well to it, urging 
it to take such steps as will facilitate the contemplated union with 
the Western District of the Missouri Synod. 

On the same page we find also the message copied from a 
postal card written by Rev. C. F. Obermeyer, in which he asks to be 
excused and gives expression to his disappointment at not being 
able to be with the brethren, as he had been appointed by the 
Western District of Synod. Upon this the English Conference 
reacted with the following: ‘Resolved that Conference truly ~ 
laments his inability to be with us, and it hopes that he will, as he 
intimates, be able to be with us at our next or some future meeting 
of Conference.” / 

But while Rev. Obermeyer had been unable to attend this con- 
ference, there were two men present who proved to be of inestimable 
profit and encouragement to this humble little crew, namely, Prof. 
M. Guenther of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Pastor C. L. 
Janzow of Bethlehem Church in St. Louis. 

The committee on the President’s report submitted the follow- 
ing paragraph in reference to this matter of union, p.19: “1) We 
suggest to Conference to take into earnest consideration the subject 
of our uniting with the Western District of the Missouri Synod, as 
we were advised by the Synodical Conference, and we request to 


_ make all necessary preparations for the early consummation of this 


union. 2) We recommend that there be a statement made to 
Conference of the result of Rev. L.M. Wagner’s visit to the Synod- 


ical Conference and that also inquiry be made whether any of our 


pastors were present at the last meeting of the Western District 
of the Missouri Synod.” 

“This report was received for action.” Rev. Wagner stated 
that through the blessing of God and the Christian aid of the 
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Southeastern Conference of the Western District he was enabled to 
be present at the last convention of the Synodical Conference, that 
he was cordially received by that body, and that a committee was 
appointed to consider our becoming a missionary basis, or nucleus, 
of that body in the West. Owing to the great amount of labor 
already incumbent on the Synodical Conference it recommended 
that we become connected with some orthodox body of Lutherans 
nearer to us, and as such suggested that we unite with the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod. (P. 20.) 

Rev. A. Rader was sorry that he had been prevented from at- 
tending the last meeting (convention) of the Western District, and 
Rev. Wagner said that he and Rev. Moser. received his (Rev. 
Rader’s) appointment too late for either of them to attend. 
Whether any one in particular was to blame for this failure to 
represent the cause of the English Conference on the floor of the 
convention of the Western District, we cannot tell at this time, but 
we presume, judging from the eagerness of these folks to effect 
a union with the Western District, if at all possible and just as soon 
as possible, that the President, Rev. A. Rader, really meant to repre- 
sent the English Conference in person to plead for this union, but 
for some reason or other was hindered when it was too late to serve 
timely notice to the brethren Wagner and Moser. We may say, 
“Well, that was too bad.” But let us remember that the Western 
District as such was still within the Chinese Wall of German- 
language seclusion, and God’s hour had not yet come for a union 
with that body. 

“Conference appointed Revs. A. and J. E. Rader and Rev. 
Wagner as a committee to confer with Professor Guenther and 
Pastor Janzow respecting our union with the above-named body.” 

The following was the result of this conference: “We, your 
Committee, appointed to confer with the brethren of the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod concerning the subject of our union 
with that body, learned 1) That, as our conference was not repre- 
sented in their last convention, no steps could be taken at that time 
toward our closer union with that body. 2) We consider it best 
for the cause of Christ among the English [-speaking] people for 
our conference to remain a separate organization. 3) We advise 
our conference to take steps now toward a closer- union with said 
Western District and to that end appoint a delegate to represent 
us in the next convention of the same. 4) We kindly request the 
Western District to send a delegate to the future meetings of our 
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conference, and, if agreeable with our congregations, we desire such 
delegates to become visitators to all our congregations convenient 
to the place of the meeting of conference.” 

“The above report was unanimously adopted, and Rev. A. 
Rader was appointed delegate to the next meeting of the Western 
District, with Rev. J. E. Rader, alternate.” 


“Tote of Thanks to the Missourians.” 


“Prof, M. Guenther and Pastor C. L. Janzow, having to leave 
before the final close of Conference, expressed their kind regards 
and well-wishes in behalf of our welfare, commending us to the 
love and care of our heavenly Father and exhorted us to confide 
solely and continually in Him.” 

Then follows the appreciative response of Conference: “Re- 
solved that we express our earnest thanks to the Western District 
for the great profit and encouragement it has afforded us by send- 


ing Prof. M. Guenther and Pastor C. L. Janzow to attend the 


present sessions of our conference and that we return to those 
worthy brethren our sincere thanks for their earnest labors among 
us during the conference.” (P. 21.) 

The farewell exhortation of the delegates from the Missouri 
Synod most likely contained, in the minds of the speakers, more 
than a mere general reference to the necessity of all Christians to 
place all their trust in God alone and not in men or other creatures; 
they knew that in the way of a close union between the German 
Missouri Synod and the English Conference of Missouri there were, 
for the time being, insurmountable barriers, and they wanted the 
English brethren to beware of trusting in man’s help, but to leave 
also this matter to the disposition of the heavenly Father alone. 
Rev. Janzow and Professor Guenther were tactful, diplomatic 
representatives of the Missouri Synod, and while they encouraged 
the English brethren to go on in their work, they wisely refrained 
from promising too much regarding this point of uniting with the 
Western District in the near future. 

Three years pass without leaving official records available to the 
writer at this time, at least we have not been able to obtain any 
such Proceedings. The next Proceedings on hand are concerning 
the 10th Convention, held in Salem Church, Springfield, Ark., Oc- 
tober 20—25, 1882. There must have been a ninth conventio 
between 1879 and 1882. 

Ten years had now passed since that “free conference,” or 
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“first convention,” in Gravelton, Mo. The English Conference at 
this time was composed of six pastors and the “perennial candidate.” 
We are glad to find two delegates from the Western District, 
Prof. M. Guenther and the Rev. A. Baepler, whose address was 
Frohna, Perry Co., Mo., but who was at this time missionary at 
large among English-speaking people in Missouri, appointed, called, 
and supported by the Western District to work hand in hand with 
the brethren of the English Conference. (Cf. Vol. VIII, p. 50, of 
this Quarterty.) In the Proceedings, X, p.1, we read: “Upon 
a resolution of Conference, Rev. Prof. M. Guenther and Rev. A. 
Baepler from the Western District were cordially received as 
advisory members during the present sessions of Conference.” But 
unless the secretary failed to record important reports and resolu- 
tions, there is, in these proceedings at least, very little encouragement 
to be found for the little conference to enter into closer relations 
with the big sister synod of Missouri. 

President Wagner submitted a lengthy report, but in regard to 
any developments in favor of a closer union he remains ominously 
silent. At the very close he refers to the generosity of “the German 
brethren” as follows: — 

“Inasmuch as the energetic prosecution of missionary work 
was one of the chief designs in view of the organization of this 
conference (see Const. Prel. Rem., Div. 1, I; Proceedings, p. 33), 
and since our German brethren are generously supporting a mis- 
sionary in our field, we especially should see to it that no one of us 
be negligent in performing his part in this work of the Lord.” 
(Proc., X, p. 6.) 

Did this mean that the English Conference was losing its 
synod-mindedness? By no means. Only there was not much to 
say about it, nor could much be done about it at this time beyond 
awaiting further developments. ~President Wagner certainly did 
put the best construction on the experiment of the Western District. 
He called it an act of generosity and spoke of the effects thereof, 
hoping it would act as a stimulus to each member of the Con- 
ference to put forth his best efforts in this work of the Lord, 
namely, mission-work among the English-speaking people in this 
territory, generally called the Ozarks. 

The English Conference was thankful for the favors received, 
and they voiced their appreciation of the presence of these two 
delegates as follows (p. 33): “Resolved that we express our earnest 
thanks to the Western District for the great profit and encourage- 
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ment that we have received during the present sessions of Con- 
ference at the hands of Rev. Prof. Guenther, its delegate, and Rev. 
A.Baepler, the English missionary, and that we return to those 
worthy brethren our sincere thanks for their earnest labors among 
us during this conference.” 

The next convention on record, the eleventh, was held in Zion 
Ev. Lutheran Church at Gravelton, Mo., early in November, 1884. 
Prospects for the long-desired “closer union” seemed to be some- 
what brighter. Three pastors from the Western District were 
present, and they were cordially welcomed and accorded, as usual, 
the privileges of advisory members of the conference. The Rev. A. 
Sloan Bartholomew, pastor of Salem Church, in Springdale, Ark., 
was received as an active member. But there was no direct en- 
couragement from the representatives of the Missouri Synod to 
knock at the door of the Western District for admission. On the 
other hand, the Missouri Synod continued to show its good will 
toward the English Conference by assisting it not only morally, but 
also by supplying pastors for stations, which hardly knew whither 
to turn for securing faithful and able pastors. We read in the 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention, p.5: “In answer to a peti- 
tion from Emmanuel Congregation in Webster Co. (Rader) pray- 
ing for a pastor, Conference resolved that we thankfully receive 
the offered aid of the Missouri Synod in furnishing a pastor for 
this point and that we joyfully communicate this intelligence to 
Emmanuel Congregation.” This was a good move. 

At this same convention of the English Conference a new 
solution to the perennial problem how it could satisfy its synod- 
mindedness before very long was offered to them in a letter from 
Rev. F. Kuegele of Virginia, in which he presented to its considera- 
tion the feasibility of organizing an English synod within the bounds 
of the Synodical Conference. He begged them to take this project 
setiously into consideration, “as it is a matter of importance,” and 
yet, “on account of the large territory, a matter not very easy to 
perform.” Conference answered this letter as follows (XI, p. 4): 
“Resolved that this Conference has received with favor the proposi- 
tion from Rev. Kuegele concerning the organization of an English 
synod within the bounds of the Synodical Conference and that this 
body will refer the matter to the consideration of her congregations 
and ministers and request them to report their views at the next 
meeting of Conference.” 

October 23—28, 1885, the English Conference convened at 
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Emmanuel Church, Rader, Webster Co., Mo., when about two 
months before this the pastor promised by the Missouri Synod had 
been ordained and installed. This was, as the readers will remember, 
Candidate A. W. Meyer. On Conference Sunday the “church 
house” of the congregation was dedicated to the service of God. 

But what did the English Conference do about the proposal 
of Rev. Kuegele? They had had a year to consider it. It is dis- 
appointing to note that little had been done about it. Perhaps 
there was still a forlorn hope that the Western District would ask 
them to come in. The District was represented by a delegate, the 
Rev. C. L. Janzow, a very able man indeed. 

President Wagner in his report made special mention of the 
proposal in this wise: — 


“Union of All True English Lutherans.’ 


“Upon the union of all true Lutherans in connection with the 
Synodical Conference in one body I will say that, were such a thing 
feasible, I, for one, would heartily favor it. But it seems to me 
that such an undertaking will prove more than we in our financial - 
weakness will be able to bear. The expense of getting together is 
the only hindrance of which I am aware, but that is a considerable 
one. However, let Conference take the matter under advisement 
and do as it deems best.” We see that the proposed union was like 
a precious ointment, very desirable, but there was a fly in it, the 
expense of getting together from all over this large country of outs. 

The committee on the President’s report submitted the fol- 
lowing opinions on it: “Concerning the uniting into one general 
body all true Lutherans using the English language, we conclude 
that we are as yet wholly unprepared for this step, since it would 
impose too gteat a tax upon us in defraying expense to and from 
synodical meetings, which money might to our opinion be used to 
far greater advantage in Home Mission work. But we wish and 
hope that an organization of that kind can be entered into at some 
not remote future day, with the aid and blessing of God.” 
(XII, p. 31.) 

According to another passage (§ 5, p.33) we learn that for 
some reason or other nearly all the congregations had failed to get 
sufficient information on this proposal, so that, after all, they had 
not been enabled to come to an intelligent decision in this matter. 
Therefore the letter with all available information was to be referred 
to all the congregations with the urgent request to be ready to voice ’ 
their opinions at the next convention of the conference. 
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A year later, beginning with November 5, the English Con- 
ference met in St. James’s Church, Barton Co., Mo. Seven pastors 
were present, and delegates from five of the seven congregations, 
also the “perennial candidate,” and Rev. Wm. Dallmann, the 
“brand-new” pastor of St.Paul’s Church near Marshfield, Mo. 

President Rader in his report, among other important matters, 
did not fail to stress the problem of union with an orthodox body 
in some form by suggesting’ two things to be considered regarding 


this issue. 
Matter for Consideration. 


“J recommend Conference to take into consideration again the 
formation of our conference into a synod, with a view to taking 
into its membership all the English congregations in the bounds 
of the Synodical Conference. 

“[ think it advisable and proper that we, in the future, should 
have a delegate from our conference appointed to represent us in 
all the regular meetings [conventions] of the Western District of 
the Missouri Synod, Conference bearing the traveling expenses.” 
(XIII, p. 5.) 

The following shows the reaction to above paragraphs by the 
committee on the President’s report, p.27: “We hail with joy the 
idea of a formation into one synodical body of all genuine English 
Lutherans within the bounds of the Synodical Conference,” thus 
referring to the proposal of Rev. Kuegele and urging the members 
of Conference to take steps in that direction. 

Another paragraph of this report reacts on the second sugges- 
tion of the President: “As to our conference’s being represented in 
the future by a delegate from its body in the sessions of the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod, we suggest nothing; but we would 
recommend Conference to maturely consider this matter.” 

Rev. C. L. Janzow was the representative of the Western Dis- 
trict in this conference. He was Visitor, advisory member, and 
a member of the committee on the President’s report. Rev. Janzow’s 
advice had great weight with the conference. It was manifest that 
he was steering the committee and the conference toward accepting 
the proposal of Rev. Kuegele, which at that time and under the 
circumstances was the best thing for all concerned; at least it 
seemed so at that time. 

The conference therefore passed the following resolution 
(p. 28): “Resolved that a committee, consisting of Rev. A. Meyer, 
J. E. Rader, and the Secretary [Rev. Wm. Dallmann], a) draw up 
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a plan in writing, setting forth the specifications, and submit it to 
the congregations; and b) that the congregations be earnestly ad- 
vised to accept the same; and c) that a two-thirds favorable majority 
authorize the President and Secretary to make application for ad- 
mission; d) that the committee have one month’s time to prepare 
said plan; and e) that the congregations be advised to vote upon 
the plan and send in the result to the Secretary by the Ist of 
March, 1887.” 

Regarding the other suggestion we tread in the following 
paragraph: “In view of the above the plan to send a delegate to 
the sessions of the Western District was abandoned.” This state- 
ment is to be found on the following page, that “concerning Rev. 
F. Kuegele’s proposition of forming an English synod the congre- 
gations all made a favorable answer.” Thus after fifteen years of 
trying to connect with an orthodox Lutheran synod the little English 
Conference of Missouri experienced the thrill of at last seeing the 
beginning of the formation of an English-speaking body which 
would become a part of the Synodical Conference and was destined 
to become a part of the Missouri Synod later on. God’s ways are 
very wonderful and mysterious. 

The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the English Conference 
was held in Salem Church, Springdale, Ark., September 2—6, 1887. 
We have no proceedings of that convention, but we read in some 
correspondence sent in to the Lutheran Pioneer (Vol. IX, p. 42): 
“As the conference is now in so promising a condition it was decided 
to accept the kind invitation of Rev. C.L. Janzow from St. Louis 
to meet in his congregation next summer with all the English 
brethren from the East and South for the purpose of organizing 
an English Lutheran synod. A committee was appointed to draw 
up a plan for a constitution, which is to be published in the Lu- 
theran Witness in due season.” 

And now we ate coming to that very important convention in 
St. Louis which might have been called the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the English Conference of Missouri, but is properly 
designated as “The First Convention of the General English 
Ev. Lutheran Conference of Missouri and Other States.” 

We presume that there are more copies of the proceedings of 
this historic convention and of the conventions following it than 
there are to be found at this time of the old conference. 

No doubt the readers of this magazine and of this article are 
interested in this matter, and fearing that but few have the pro- 
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ceedings of said convention at hand, we feel constrained to quote 
from its pages as much as pertains most directly to the organization 
of the greater conference, which a year later adopted the name of 
“The English Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri and Other States.” 

Introductory remarks on page 1: “For a long time has it been 
the earnest desire and fervent prayer of the Lutherans of the English 
tongue within the Synodical Conference to form some larger general 
body. True it is, there are English Lutheran synods in this country, 
but for conscience’s sake we could not united with them. The 
German Missouri Synod, at its last metting at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in the year 1887, advised the formation of an independent, separate 
English body.” 

“The English Lutheran Conference of Missouri, which was 
organized in 1872, appointed at its last convention a committee to 
draw up a constitution for a general organization and to publish 
it in the Lutheran Witness for consideration. This was done, and 
the draft appeared in that paper, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 35. 36. 

“The English Conference of Missouri invited all English Lu- 
theran pastors within the Synodical Conference to meet in October, 
1888, at St.Louis and discuss the project of forming a general 
body on the doctrinal basis of the Synodical Conference. 

“Pursuant to the invitation (see Luth. Witness, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 8 and 9) a number of pastors and delegates met at Bethlehem 
German Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo., October 19—23. 

“By the grace of God this meeting was enabled to effect the 
organization, which supplied a long-felt want. 

“Six sessions were held; each was opened by singing of a 
hymn, reading of a Scripture selection, and a prayer by the chaplain 
and was closed with the Lord’s Prayer by the chairman. 

“The opening sermon was preached by Rev. F. Kuegele of 
Koinet’s Store, Augusta Co., Virginia.” 

By resolution of the English Conference this sermon is printed 
in full in these Proceedings, pp. 4—10. The text of the sermon was 
Ps. 20,5 and the theme: “Our Trust and Our Prayer at the Or- 
ganization of a Larger Church-body.” Rev. Kuegele was elected 
President of this larger body. It became one of the joint synods 
of the Synodical Conference and soon made rapid progress in the 
number of its congregations and missions, especially in the larger 
cities of the East and North. In 1911 it joined the Missouri Synod 
as one of the District synods, namely, as “The English District of 
the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States.” 
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Thus in His own time God granted to those synod-minded 
pioneers of the Ozarks the one chief desire of their hearts, to become 
members of a larger orthodox church-body, either of the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod or of the Synodical Conference. 
All things come to those who wait and work and pray. They did 
these very things. 

But in the course of time, when the language barriers in the 
German Missouri Synod crumbled away more and more, congrega- 
tions of the old “English Conference of Missouri,” as many as 
survived, transferred their membership to the District to which their 
fathers had such a strong desire, the Western District, in whose 
territory they are. There is really no necessity now for traveling 
actoss our large country in order to attend District synod con- 
ventions. : 


Our Indianapolis Circuit. 
By REV. H. M. Zorn, Indianapolis, Ind. 


There were Lutheran churches in and about Indianapolis fully 
a hundred years ago, but their Lutheranism was very hazy, both 
as to doctrine and practise. Things changed after Rev. John 
G. Kunz arrived in the city in 1841. He organized a German con- 
gregation, whose confession, however, was unionistic, partly Lu- 
theran and partly Reformed. In the following year a division 
took place, and a distinctively Lutheran congregation was organ- 
ized, whose confessionalism in the course of the following years 
became ever more outspoken. It was the present St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation, which Rev. Kunz served until 1850. His successor, 
from 1850 to 1868, was Rev. Carl Frincke, one of the charter 
members of our Synod. In 1852 the congregation joined our 
Synod. The next pastor, 1868—1877, was Rev. Chr. Hochstetter, 
the synodical historian. Then came Rev. C. C. Schmidt, 1877 to 
the year when he went to Holy Cross Church of St. Louis, 1887. 
From 1887 to 1903 Rev. F. Wambsganss, father of Rev. L. Wambs- 
ganss in the neighborhood of Indianapolis, served here; then Rev. 
R. D. Biedermann, who was pastor from 1903 to 1914, when he 
became director of our seminary at Springfield. The next pastor 
was Rev. R. F. Zimmermann, 1915—1922, at present living in Chi- 
cago. The writer came here in 1922. The present church-building, 
erected in 1882, is the third church edifice of the congregation and 
built on the third location, south and east, but near the center of 
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the city. The congregation has always had a parochial school. 
The present school and hall was erected in 1926, about a mile 
south of the church. Three male teachers are teaching about 
90 children. 

During the earlier part of the history of this congregation 
there was a heavy immigration of Germans to this city, and the 
church grew by leaps and bounds, the chief difficulty being to 
provide school facilities for all the children. Indianapolis always 
was badly cut up by railroad tracks, which at that time ran on 
a level with the streets. So it was that as early as 1872 a separate 
school district was created north of the tracks running east and 
west near the main street. Thus it came about that in 1874 Trinity 
Church was branched off and organized. In December, 1875, it 
dedicated its own church building, which is still in use. In the 
dedication service of the church the first pastor, Rev. Peter Seuel, 
father of Synod’s present Treasurer, was installed. He served 
until his retirement in 1910. Since 1910 Rev. J.D. Matthius is 
serving that congregation. Since 1915 it has a new school and 
hall, a mile east of the church. Two male teachers are serving there. 
There are about 55 children, including those of the orphan home. 

In 1886 Trinity Church began a new school district northeast- 
ward of its own church and school, and for ten years students were 
employed there. This developed into the present St. Peter’s Con- 
gtegation, whose first pastor was Rev. C. W. Giese, who served 
from 1896 to 1905, when he left our Synod. Rev. C. P. Schulz, 
now at Sheboygan, Wis., served here from 190> to 1910; from 
1911 to 1920 Rev. E.H. Reuter, now at Logansport, Ind. Then 
came Rev. F. W. Schuermann, who died here suddenly of heart 
failure in 1924. The present pastor is Rev. Wm. Nordsieck. 
In 1925 the congregation erected a fine set of new buildings on 
a new location, farther eastward, a church, a school, and a double 
dwelling for the pastor and one of the teachers. Two male teachers 
are instructing 73 children in the school. 

In West Indianapolis, or Haughville, Trinity Church also 
started a branch church, in 1893, which was given the name 
St. John’s. Rev. George Gotsch, now in Part, Ind., was the first 
pastor, serving until 1896. Then came Rev. J.D. Philipp, who died 
here in 1901. He was followed by Rev. C.F. Brandt, 1901—1904, 
‘and by Rev. Herm. H. B. Arndt in 1905. This mission died early, 
as this part of the city is badly cut up by railroad yards and shops. 
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It was conducted on a strictly German basis, and the pastors 
taught school. 

To complete the picture of the earlier years of Lutheranism 
in this city, let us say that from the days of Rev. Kunz mission- 
work was done in various German settlements in the country round 
about Indianapolis. The missionary journeys went as far as Arca- 
dia, about thirty miles north of the city; but the congregation 
there, still flourishing, is not at present counted in the Indianapolis 
circuit. 

About fifteen miles east of Indianapolis, near New Palestine, 
Rev. Kunz also did mission-work while he was stationed in Indian- 
apolis, and in 1853 he became pastor of the present Zion Church 
of that place and served there until 1882. There followed him 
Rev. F. Zagel, 1882—1884, Rev. W. J. Kaiser, 1884—1892, Rev. H. 
Henkel, 1892—1903, and since the last-named date the present 
pastor, Rev. F. Markworth, has served the congregation. The 
church was built in 1859 and remodeled in 1892. A school was 
built in 1887, and in the course of time eleven teachers have been 
employed. At present there are 27 children in the school. 

About five miles southeast of the city there was a settlement 
called Minden, named after the place in Germany from which 
the settlers came. The pastors, who also kept school, were: Rev- 
E. A. Schuermann, 1852—1857; Rev. Geo. Schaefer, 1857—1862; 
Rev. H. Bauer, 1862—1866; Rev. G.H.Hoernicke, 1867—1868; 
Rev. Herm. Kuehn, 1868—1882; Rev. Chr. Hiller, 1882—1895; 
Rev. W. J. B. Lange, 1895—1916; since 1916 Rev. L. Wambsganss 
is the pastor. The congregation belongs to our Synod since 1860. 
In 1862 it bought its present property. In 1913 it employed its 
first resident teacher. Between the years 1920 and 1927 the con- 
gregation put up a fine set of new buildings, church, school, and 
teacherage. Two male teachers‘and about fifty-five children are 
in the school. The name of the church is St. John’s, and the place ~ 
is best known as Five Points. 

In 1891 St. Paul’s Congregation opened a school district to 
the east of its present location. Rev. P. Hickstaedt was called as 
assistant to the pastor and teacher of that school. He served until 
1897, when he accepted a call to Hamilton, O. In 1901 Rev. Theo. 
Schurdel was called as second pastor of St. Paul’s with a view of 
organizing a new congregation, and in 1903 the present Emmaus 
Congregation came into being, Rev. Schurdel serving as first pastor 
until 1911, when he was called to Cleveland. Since 1912 Rev. Wm. 
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C. Meinzen is pastor there. From its beginning the congregation 
had a good church and a good school and a parsonage. Three 
male teachers are instructing about 85 children. 

In 1919 the Mission Board of the English District called 
Rev. Wm. H. Bifert and instructed him to open a mission on the 
north side of the city, and in 1920 the Church of the Redeemer 
was organized, of which Rey. Eifert gave a description in the 
Witness issue of March 12 of this year, to which we refer the reader. 

In 1920, with the aid of the Mission Board of the Central 
District, mission-work was again pushed in West Indianapolis, 
this time on an English basis. Rev. Henry Scheperle was called 
with instructions to do mission-work also in the public institutions: 
in and near the city. The new congregation was organized under 
the name of Grace Church. A teacher was employed for the school. 
In 1922 our congregations of Greater Indianapolis organized into 
a federation for the purpose of joint missionary endeavor, and this 
federation in 1925 called Rev. Scheperle as full-time missionary in 
the hospitals and prisons and other public institutions of the city, 
county, and State. He is still in this work, which is continually 
expanding and requires the active participation of all congregations. 
Grace Church in 1925 called its present pastor, Rev. Werner Kuntz, 
and in 1928 a beautiful little church was built with the aid of the 
federation. But times became very hard, and in 1933 the school 
expired. 

In 1929 a mission was begun in Edgewood, on the southern 
outskirts of the city, for which our federation procured a portable 
chapel in 1930. In 1931 the present Calvary Church was organized, 
and after Students Paul Amt and Richard Stuckmeyer had served 
the congregation, the present pastor, Rev. Lawrence Wunderlich, 
was installed in 1931. . 

Since 1870 our congregations of Indianapolis own a cemetery, 
now known as Concordia Cemetery, which at present is being con- 
siderably enlarged. Since 1883 we have an Orphan Home Asso- 
ciation and an orphan home, the only one in the Central District, 
which it serves. It is supported by friends throughout the District. 
At present it is cooperating with the Children’s Aid Society of 
Fott Wayne. Rev. H.D. Boyer is field secretary. 

The use of the German language is vanishing here. German 
is hot taught in any of our schools. Not all our churches have 
German services, and where they are still kept up, they are growing 
less in number as time goes on. 
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For more general information it might be said that about 
an eighth of the population of the city (365,000) is colored. Many 
Jews are to be found in the city, and there is a large Catholic 
diocese. The Protestant Church Federation is strong, and there 
are churches of the United Lutheran and of the American Lutheran 
Church. 

In this brief sketch many an interesting question has naturally 
been left unanswered; but it will be understood that this was due 
to the necessary limitation of space. Particularly do we regret not 
being able to go into greater detail with respect to the schools of 
our churches. The figures as given show that our schools are not 
strong numerically; but they are particularly well staffed. Our 
teachers are progressive and are improving their own education 
right along. 


NOTICE. 


As Prof. R. W. Heintze was forced to resign as curator of the 
Institute on account of ill health, all material intended for the 
archives of the Institute should be sent to. Prof. W.G. Polack, 
Secretary, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis, Mo. : 
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